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England has special political and economic interests
in China, as has already been explained. Owing, however,
to the fierce agitation for restoration of sovereign rights,
she is steadily losing her political position and being deprived
of her lead in the China trade. It is worthy of remark that
in the latter respect both Japan and America are out-
stripping her. For instance, the value of British trade with
China was 12,107,645 taels in 1907, 96,910,944 taels in
1913, and 119,148,969 taels in 1929. The corresponding
figures for Japanese trade were, 39,347,476 ; 119,346,662 ;
323,141,626, the proportion of Japanese trade to British
having grown to as much as three to one. It is small wonder
that the Manchester Guardian has become entirely and
venomously anti-Japanese.
The tendency of Japanese trade to outstrip British
continued until shortly before the affair in Manchuria,
but on account of it the proportions were reversed. The
fact was that the anti-Japanese boycott, with which China
attempted passively to resist when her relations with Japan
were strained, gave England an excellent opportunity to
recover her lost position, ail opportunity not to be missed.
Previously, however, the anti-British boycott had provided
a good opportunity to push Japanese goods, but the tension
that arose shortly before the Manchurian affair was as a
bugle sounding the advance and telling England that her
goods had a clear field.
In these circumstances, the policy of England since the
Manchurian affair has been to win over China, without
offending Japan, always with an eye to trade. It is well
known that Sir Miles Lampson, the British Minister, has
made every endeavour to establish fHendly relations with
the Nankin Government and Chang Hsiao-ling, in the hope
of recovering the trade not only of the Yangtze Valley, but
also of North China.
The movement to revive British trade is of a somewhat
submerged kind, but should England think that her interests
are being injured by another country she invariably rises
in her wrath and attacks it on the surface. For example, at the
time of the Shanghai affair it was England who, as soon as
she saw that her trade and her rights were endangered,
invited the Powers to protest to Japan. It was England, too,
who, after circulating a bitter appeal against Japan, called
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